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We all feel a considerable degree of 
curiosity, and for sufficient reasons, to 
know something of the plan, furniture and 
uses Of a Mahomedan p'ace of worship. 
ew foreigners, (at least few of those 
who have published their observations, ) 
have ever found admission into a mosque: 
for such are the prejudices and fanati- 
cism of most Mussulinen, that their re- 
licious edifices are virtually shut against 
persons of a different creed. Itis true, as 
Dr. Dekay tells us, in his Travels in Tur- 
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key, that the Turkish authorities are at 
liberty to order the admission of Franks 
into a mosque ; but it is also true, as we 
are assured by Ali Bey, that in many 
places the populace would not have res- 
pecied their authority, but would have 
maltreated, if not killed, a foreign in- 
truder. 

Our print is by no means a fair picture 
of all mosques, or indeed of the general 
styles of such buildings. ‘They are ex- 
ceedingly various in form and style of 
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architecture: not less so than the cli- 
mates and nations in which they are found. 
The following selections from the two 
authors named above, will present our 
readers, in a brief form, with a_ conside- 
rable portion of that information which 
we may naturally wish to obtain, respect- 
ing this class of buildings. The first is 
from Dr. Dekay. 

“ The Mosque of St. Suletman, m the 
vicinity of the opium-bazaar, is one of 
the thirteen royal mosques of Constanti- 
nople. 
name imports, by Sultan Solyman the 
Second. According to tradition, the four 
superb columns of red granite, in the inte- 


It was built in 1556, and, as its 


rior, or those which support the dome, 
were brought from Ephesus; and the 
others said to have been obtained from 
Troas, where they once adorned the fa- 
mous temple of Diana. They are each 
64 feet high, and formed of a single 
block. The building itself is 250 feet 
square, and has a large open court, or 
peristyle, surrounded by a sort of cover- 
ed cloister, which is supported by massy 
monolythic columns of Kgyptian granite, 
porphyry, verd-antique and white mar. 
ble, 20 feet high, and 4 feet in diameter. 
In the centre of this paved area is an elab- 
orately worked fountain, which furnishes 
a copious supply to the faithful, who al- 
ways preface their prayers by ablution. 

Behind this mosque is another enclo- 
sure, containing the toorbay, or mauso- 
leum of Suleiman and Roxalana, whose 
history partakes more of fable than of 
history. We looked into this mosque, 
but saw nothing more than a matted 
floor ; and the otherwise imposing eflect 
of the vast interior was destroyed by in- 
numerable colored glass lamps and os- 
trich eggs, hanging down to within a few 
feet of the floor. We give the prefer- 
ence to this mosque, for general effect, 
over every other mosque that we have 
yet seen in the Turkish empire; and al- 
though constructed after the plan of St. 
Sophia, it far exceeds its model. 
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St. Sophia rises proudly from an emi- 
nence near the seraglio; and although 
not so lofty as some of the royal 
mosques, it is nevertheless one of the 
first objects which attract the eve of the 
traveller, as he approaches the Ottoman 
capital. ‘he American hastens to visit 
a monument of human industry and skill, 
which has bidden defiance to repeated 
earthquakes, and to the corroding influ- 
ence of time, for more than thirteen cen- 
turies; he is eager to behold a structure 
composed in part of the great temple of 
Diana at Ephesus, and which is described 
as one of the most splendid monuments 
of the middle ages. He approaches, be- 
holds a shapeless pile of stones, gigantic 
but barbarous, destitute even of simplici- 
ty, and violating every principle of archi- 
tectural science. It appears as if the 


ponderous buttresses would crush in 
the building they were intended to sup. 
port ; and it has no front worthy of its 
magnitude. Our own impressions cor- 
responded with those of Mr. Hobhouse, 
‘that the skill of an hundred architects, 
the labor of ten thousand workmen, and 
the wealth of an empire had a erected stu- 
pendous mouument of the heavy medioc- 
rity which distinguishes the productions 
of the sixth century fiom the perfect spe- 
cimens of a happier age. ” 

It was originally built by Constantine 
the Great, and much enlarged and im- 


This 


edifice was burnt during the religious 


proved by his son Constantine. 


feuds of his successor; and the party who 
are accused of having set it on fire were 
headed by an individual who has de- 
scended to posterity under the name of 
St. Chrysostom. It was again burnt un- 
der Honorius, and rebuilt by Theodo- 
sius; and, in the early part of the reign 
of Justinian, it was for the last time con- 
The 
emperor caused it to be rebuilt in nearly 
its original form, in which state it has 
existed to the present day. It has fre- 


quently been rocked by earthquakes, and 


sumed by the destructive element. 
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riven by lightning, but as often repaired 
and restored. Justinian is said to have 
been five years in completing it, and to 
have appropriated towards its construe- 
allthe teachers of 
every part of his empire. 
For the purpose of covering the dome, 
he employed the leaden pipes which con- 
veyed water to various parts of the city. 

In this frenzy for building, Justinian 
seems to have been equally unmindful of 


tion the salaries of 


learning in 


the wants and the comforts of his peo- 
ple; and the monument which he has 
left behind merely testis to his having 
been a tasteless barbarian, who, by acci- 
dent, had the control of the resources of 
an empire. 

‘The most remarkable epoch in the his- 
tory of this building is when it ceased to 
be a Christian temple, and became the 
fountain-head, the very throne and seat 
of the religion of Mohammed. When 
the strange mixture of fanaticism and im- 
becility which appears to have been the 
unvarying character of the Greek empe- 
rors, reduced the empire to the brink of 
rain, and the last of the Constantines end- 
ed, by a soldier’s death, a life of crimes, 
the victorious Mohammed the Second, 
entering the city, dismounted from his 
horse, and in this temple, which had been 
alternately burnt and profaned by the 
Greeks, offered up his thanks to the God 
of hosts, who had erowned his armies 
with success. The gilded altars were 
thrown down, the richly carved crosses 
were prostrated, the pictures on the walls 
were removed, and stripped of their gold 
and silver, and the whole building re- 
stored to a state of primitive simplicity. 

The other thirteen royal mosques are 
all built after the model of St. Sophia, 
and have attached to each several of the 
nature of hospitals, schools, &c., &c. 
Among these institutions are : 

1. Jnarays, places where foodand a small 
sum of money are daily furnished to poor 
students, and to a certain number of the 
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000 to 40,000 persons are thus daily sup- 
plied with food in Constantinople. 

2. Hospitals, for 150 to 300 persons 
each, in some of which Christians and 
‘lurks are indiscrinately admitted. These 
are generally badly organised, and medi- 
cal aid is rarely to be found there. 

To be concluded. 
Prince Esterhazy’s Peasant Sub- 
jects. 


‘The herdsmen were two Magyars, in 
wide trowsers, short jackets, and broad- 
brimmed hats, with long black hair, 
sharply ent features, and sparkling eyes. 
Most of the German villages, on the Nie- 
usiedler lake, employ these men as herds- 
men. We accompanied some of them to 
their dwellings in the marsh. These 
were huts of a conical shape, built of 
reeds, with the floors also covered with 
reeds and straw. In the midst were 
some planks nailed together, and covered 
with hard beaten clay, which served for 
a hearth. Round this were laid straw 
beds, with pillows made of blocks of wood 
covered with sheepskins. The inhabi- 
tants of these huts cannot even turn in 
their beds without feeling the ground 
shake under them, yet they occupy them 
all through the winter, and have a per- 
fectly healthy appearance. ‘Their prin- 
cipal nourishmeni consists of small pieces 
of beef, rubbed with onions and pepper, 
and roasted; but the pepper—a Hunga- 
rian sort called ‘ Paprika.—is used in 
enormous quantities. | swallowed a 
piece of the meat, and it felt as if I had 
eaten a burning coal. To this piquant 
dish they drink the muddy marsh water. 
When they wish to drink they lie down 
on their stomachs, and draw the water 
up by means of a reed. One of them 
showed me exactly how the operation was 
performed. He cut a reed, placed it up- 
right, and then stuék it about an ell down 
into the ground. He then sucked up the 
water and spit it out, as the first which 
came was thick, brown, and dirty. The 
more he sucked the clearer it became, 
till, at length, finding it drinkable, he 
drew out the reed, and wrapped a piece 
of rag round the lower end to serve as a 
filter.—AvoAls Austria. 
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Stee, Pexs.—In Birmingham, Eng., 
steel pens are now manufactured at ONE 
CENT a dozen !—Sun. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF WOLLASTON. 
Continued from page 599. 
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It was at this crisis that Wollaston 
came forward to put anew weapon Into 
the hands of the chemical analyst. Sev- 
eral years before he turned his attention 
to the subject, scattered grains of a bril- 
liant metal had been found in the sands 
of certain of the South American rivers. 
To this, from its resemblance to silver, 
or in their language plata, the Spaniards 
gave the name of platina, or little silver. 
This metal was found to resist the action 
of nearly every substance except aqua 
regia; to suffer no change, nor to be- 
come rusted by protracted exposure to 
the atmosphere ; and to be perfectly infu- 
sible by the most powerful forge or fur- 
nace. 

Here then was a substance for the che- 
mist’s crucible, could a method of work- 
ing it only be discovered. But the very 
properties which made its value certain, 
if it were wrought into vessels, forbade 
its being easily fashioned into them. It 
occurred in nature only in small grains 
which could not be melted, so that it was 
impossible, as with most other m tals, to 
convert it into utensils by fusion. Nel- 
ther was it possible by hammering to con- 
solidate the grains into considerable 
masses, so that vessels could be beaten 
out of them, for the crude metal is very 
impure. Accordingly, it happened, that 
for years after the value of platina had 
been discovered, it could not be turned 
to account. Whole cargoes of the na- 
tive metal, although it is now six times 
more costly than silver, are said to have 
lain unpurchased for years in London, be- 
fore Wollaston devised his method of 
working it. 

That method was founded upon the 
property which platiua possesses of ag- 
glutinating at a high temperature, though 
not melted, in the way iron does, so that, 
like that metal, it can be welded, and 
different pieces forged into one. This 
property could not, however, be directly 
applied to the native grains, owing to 
their impurity and irregularity in form. 

Wollaston commenced by dissolving 
the metal in aqua regia; purified it whilst 
in solution from the greater number of 
accompanying substances which alloyed 
it; and then, by the addition of sal am. 
moniac, precipitated it as an inoluble 
compound with chlorine ani muriate of 
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ammonia. When this compound was 
heated, these bodies were dissipated in 
vapour, and leit the platina in the state 
ofa fine black powder, which was further 
purified by washing with water. 

lt was only further necessary to fill a 
proper mould with this powder well 
moistened, and to subject it to powerful 
compression. By this process the pow- 
der cohered into a tolerably solid mass, 
which was gently heated by a charcoal 
fire, so as to expel the moisture and give 
it greater tenacity. It was afterwards 
subjected to the intensest heat of a wind 
furnace, and hammered while hot, so as 
completely to agglutinate its particles, 
and convert it into a solid ingot. This 
ingot or bar could then be flattened into 
leaf, drawn into wire, or submitied to any 
of the process*s by which the most due- 
tile metals are wrought. 

We have passed over unnoticed many 
practical minutiw essential to the success 
of Wollaston’s process. The reader is 
more concerned to know that the platina 
crucible has been one of the chief causes 
of the rapid improvement which chemis- 
try has recently undergone, and that it is 
an indispensable instrument in the labo- 
ratory. ‘lhe costliness of the metal has 
not forbidden its application to manufae- 
turing operations even on the largest 
scale. Inthe vil of vitriol works, stills 
of platina are made use of for distilling 
sulphuric acid, each of which, though 
holding only afew gallons, costs above a 
thousand pounds. A coinage of platina 
was Introduced into the Russian do:nin- 
ions, which possess valuable supplies of 
Its ores; but though roubles and other 
cols struck in it, occasionally rach this 
country as curiosities, we understand 
that the coinage has been withdrawn by 
the Imperial government, in consequence 
of the fluctuations that occur in the value 
of the metal, 

In england, from the creat consump- 
tion of platina in chemical processes, its 
value has rapidly risen even within the 
last f-w months; but it is constantly 
shiftine Nothin 4 bit it . reri Hi and cost- 
liness prevent its application to the con- 
struction of every knd of culinary ves- 
se], for which Is purity, cleanliness, and 
enduring nature especially fit it. A thou- 
sand other uses would be found for it, if 
ii were more abundant. 

Were it now the custom to honor men 
after death according to the ‘ashion of 
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the Greeks and Romans, Weollaston’s 
ashes would be consigned toa gigantic 
platina crucible, as to a befitting and im- 
perishable sepulchral urn. 

Most persons in this country must be 
familiar with the circles of dark green 
grass which are frequently seen in natu- 
ral pastures, or on ground which has long 
lain unploughed. ‘They are particularly 
abundant on commons and in sheep- 
walks, such as the chalk-dewns in the 
south of England. ‘Their dimensions are 
so great, and they are so symmetrical, 
and so much darker in color than the 
surrounding herbage, that they never fail 
to attract the attention of even the most 
careless passer by. These circles, a 
beautiful rural superstition supposes to 
have been marked out by the feet of fai- 
ries, Whirling round in their midnight 
dances: they have, in consequence, been 
named fairy rings. It is well known, 
also, that they gradually increase in di- 
mensions: in certain cases, even by as 
much as two feet ina single year. A be- 
liever in elves might suppose that the 
fairies, from time to time, admitted their 
children to their pastimes, when they 
were done with the dancing-school and 
fit for presentation, or in other ways add- 
ed new guests to their parties, and re- 
quired more spacious waltzing-ground. 

These beautiful and mysterious circles 
the chemist would leave to the poet. 
Keats has complained— 


«That there was a glorious rainbow once in 
heaven ; 
‘Tis numbered now amongst the catalogue 
Of common things.” 


Science, which would not spare the 
rainbow, has had no mercy on the fairy 
rings; though, in truth, both the one and 
the other still are, and ever will be, as 
truly the possession of the poet as they 
were of old. There is no one, we sup- 
pose, who does not sympathise with the 
poetical rendering of the fairy ring; and 
no one, probably, who does not at the 
same time wish to know what the scin- 
tific version isalso. Wollaston furnished 
us with the latter. He was led to form 
the opinin we are about to state, by no- 
ticing “that some sp-cies of fungi were 
always to be found at the margin of the 
daik ring of grass, if examined at the 
proper sason.”’ This led him to make 
more careful observations; and he came 


) to the conelusion that the formation of 
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the ring was entirely owing to the action 
of the fungi in the following way. In 
the centre of each circle, a clump or 
group of toadstools or mushroons had 
once flourished, till the soil, completely 
exhausted by their continued growth on 
it, refused to support them any longer. 
The following year, accordingly, the toad- 
stools which sprang from the spawn of 
the preceding generation, spread out- 
wards from the original spot of growth 
towards the unexhausted outer soil. In 
this way, a barren central place came to 
be surrounded by a ring of fungi, year by 
year increasing in diameter, as it exhaust- 
ed the earth it grew upon, and travelled 
outwards in search of virgin soil. But 
this was notall. The toadstools, as they 
died, manured or fertilized the ground, 
so that, although for a certain period the 
place where they had grown was barren, 
by-and-by the grass flourished there 
more luxuriantly than elsewhere, and 
manifested this by its greater length and 
deeper color. In this way, each circle of 
mushroons came to be preceded by a 
ring of withered grass, and succeeded by 
one of the deepest verdure, and as the 
one increased the others did also. 


On Salisbury plain, near Stonehenge, 
where, as in a hallowed and befitting lo- 
cality, fairy rings abound, we have tested 
the truth of Wollaston’s view. The 
sides of the low mounds which cover that 
plain are variegated by the circles in 
question. A few are imperfect; quad- 
rants and semicircles; the greater num- 
ber wonderfully symmetrical, and to ap- 
pearance completely circular. The lat- 
ter exhibit with great uniformity the 
phenomena which Wollaston describes. 
A plot of grass, resembling in tint and 
appearance the ordinary herbage of the 
down, stands in the centre of a dark 
oreen ring five or six feet in diameter. 
This is fringed by a forest of fungi, and 
they in their turn are bounded by a cir- 
cle of stunted, withered grass. This 
last phenomenon was quite in keeping 
with Wollaston’s theory of the origin of 
fairy rings. He observes that “ during 
the growth of fungi they so entirely ab- 
sorb all nutriment from the soil beweath, 
that the herbage is for a while destroyed, 
and a ring appears bare of grass sur- 
rounding the dark ring; but after the 
fungi have ceased to appear, the soil 
where they had grown becomes darker, 
and the grass soon vegetates again with 
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peculiar vigor.” These views of Wollas- 
ton have been beautifully confirmed by 
the recent researches of Professor 
Schlossberger of Tubingen, into the che- 
mical compositions of the fungi, by which 
it appears that they contain a larger 
quantity of nitrogen, of phosphates, and 
of other salts, than any of our cultivated 
vegetables. In consequence of this, they 
must exhaust the soil more when they 
grow on it, and on the other hand fertil- 
ize it more, when restored to it, than 
any other plants. Dr. Schlossberger has 
accordingly recommended the employ- 
ment of the fungi as manures. 

We conclude this subject by remark- 
ing that our great poet, who had an eye 
for everything, connects fairy rings and 
mushrooms together, almost as if he had 
anticipated Wollaston. Our readers will 
remember the passage in the Tempest: 

‘ You demy-puppets, that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets 
make, 
W hereof the ewe not bites; and you, whose 
pastime 
Is to make midnight mushrooms.” 

In another, and one of the most curi- 
ous of his papers, Wollaston again plays 
the part of disenchanter of a poctical 
fancy. 

It is entitled, “‘ On the apparent direc- 
tion of the Eyes of a Portrait.” Into 
this essay we cannot enter at length, but 
it deserves a word of notice. One large 
part of it is occupied in showing that we 
are unconsciously guided in our estimute 


of the direction in which the eyes of 


another are turned, not merely by the 
position of the iris (or colored circle) 
and whites of these eyes, but likewise by 
the direction of the concurrent features, 
particularly those which are more promi- 
nent, as the nose and forehead. H. w- 
ever unexpecied this statement may be, 
or perplexing the explanation of it, Wol- 
laston puts it out of the power oj the 
least credulous of his readers to deny 
the fact, by the plates which accompany 
his paper. In these he shows that tlie 
saine pair of eyes may be made to look 
up, or down, or to either side, merely by 
altering the direction of the nose and 
forehead whichaccompany them. In this 
paper, also, he supplies an explanation of 
the familiar fact, that “if the eyes ofa 
portrait look at the spectator placed in 
front of the picture, they appear to follow 
him iu every other direction.” 
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A beautiful poem of Mrs. Southey’s, 
“On the removal of some Family Por- 
traits,” turns almost entirely on the sub. 
ject we are discussing. ‘The explana- 
tion is very simple. ‘The only portraits 
which exhibit the ubiquity of look refer- 
ed to, are those which have the face and 
eyes represented as directed straight for- 
wards. A certain deviation from abso- 
lute straightfordwardness of look may 
occur, without the phenomenon disap- 
pearing, although in that case it will be 
less apparent ; but if the face and eyes 
are much turned to one side, it is not ob- 
served. In a front face, the same breadth 
of forehead, cheek, chin, &c., is depicted 
on either side of the nose, considered as 
a middle line. The eye, also, is drawn 
with its iris or colored ring in the centre, 
and the white of the eye shown to the 
same extent on each side of the iris. In 
a countenance so represented, if the eye 
appear fixed on the spectator when he 
stands in front of the portrait, it will con- 
tinue to gaze on him, from whatever 
point he regards the picture. If, for ex- 
ample, he place himself far to the one 
side of the painting, the breadth of the 
face will appear much diminished. But 
this horizontal diminution will affeet the 
whole face equally, and will not alter the 


relative position of its parts. ‘The nose 


will stil] appear with as much breadth of 


,* 


face on the one side as on the other, and 
therefore stands in the centre. 
will still exhibit the breadth 
white to the right and to the left, and 
coutinue therefore to show itself in the 
middle of the eye. 


iris 


The 


Sanie 


‘The countenance, in 
fact, will still be directed straivht for- 
ward, and its expression remain un- 
changed. 

These were not his only legacies to 
science. Shortly before his death. he 
wrote a letter to the secretary of the 
Royal Society, informing him that he 
had that day invested. in 
society, stock ‘oO the amount of £1000. 
The interest of this money he wished to 
be employed in the encouragement of ex- 
periments in natural philosophy. A 
Wollaston medal is accordingly given 
periodically by the Royal Society. | 

He died ou the tweuty-second of De- 
cember, S28, aved sixty-two, a few 
months before his ercat scientific contem- 
poraries, Sit Humphrey Davy and Dr. 
Thoms Young.— British (Juarterly Le- 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEWART’S STORE, 

About three weeks since this splendid 
dry-good store was opened; and we con- 
trast with mortification its splendor and 
popularity with the poverty and deserted 
state of many literary and scientific in- 
stitutions. 


“The costly building is ninety feet on 
Broadway, by one hundred feet deep on 
Reade street, the front being of white 
marble. ‘The main front is supported by 
fluted pillars, the capitals of which are of 
exquisite design. ‘The principal entrance 
is on Broadway, and on either side of 
the door is an immense plate glass win- 
dow, 11 feet 2 inches in height by 6 feet 
wide. 

The first floor is devoted to the retail- 
ing department entirely. The pillars 
which support it are surmounted by capi- 
tals, designed to represent commerce and 
plenty. ‘The ceiling is painted by Sig- 
nor Bragaldi, with an elaborateness of 
finish which aimost defies detection. 
There are two sets of counters and 
shelves, of curled maple highly polished. 
Around these counters are secured hand- 
some cu-hioned seats of the same wood, 
highly polished. At the end of this floor 
nearest to Chambers street, a flight of 
stairs, with heavy polished balustrades, 
leads to the second story. ‘The rotunda, 
in the rear, is of an oblong shape, extend- 
ing the whole width of the building, and 
lighted by a dome seventy feet in circum- 
ference. ‘The side walls and ceilings are 
painted—each panel and spxce represent- 
ing some emblem of commerce. A 
double flight of stairs leads to a beauti- 
ful gallery around the rotunda, supported 
by a bronze railing—the gallery being 
constructed on the bridge plan, and sup- 
ported by the railing. 

At the east side of the rotunda, Mr. 
Stewart intends placing some magnih. 
cent mirrors now on the way fro Paris, 
158 inches in height by 56 in width—be- 
ing the largest ever imported. This 
floor is lighted by magnificent chande- 
liers, manufactured expressly for this 
building by the Messrs. Cornelius of 
Philadelphia, and they are made to cor- 
respond with the rest of the ornaments 
and with the architecture. 

The second, third and fourth floors are 
devoted entirely to the wholesale depart- 
ment, the entrance to which, being in 
Reade street, is disconnected from the 
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retail portion of the building. These 
floors are also elegantly finished; the 
pillars are all of the same design as those 
of the first floor ;—the walls and ceilings 
painted ;—the shelves and counters pol- 


ished curled maple. 


The establishment will give employ- 
ment to one hundred clerks, and for the 
accommodation of those who have no 
families, or whose parents do not reside 
in the city, Mr. Stewart has erected on 
Reade street, a large five story house as 
a boarding house. This has been fitted 
up with every view to comfort, with baths, 
Croton water &c., while each person will 
have a separate apartment. In addition 
to this, he has provided a handsome and 
appropriate library, and in the winter 
proposes, also at his own expense, to fur- 
nish to the inmates instruction in the 
French and Spanish languages, and in 
fact to devise everything in his power 
for their instruction and comfort, making 
it emphatically a home. Mr. Stewart, it 
is true has a stock on hand of immense 
value, but also of the greatest variety, 
and he intends, to use his own words, “to 
do business for the million.” 


It is supposed that from 10,000 to 12,- 
000 visitors inspected this elegant store, 
of which Mr. Trench was the architect, 
Mr. Wm. ‘Tucker the builder, Mr. Wm. 
Walter the cabinet maker, Robert Henry, 
the carpenter, and the architectural de- 
sign and ornaments were by Signer Bra- 
oaldi.—Com. Advertiser. 


eee 


DisapPEARANCE OF A Laxe.—It is an- 
nounced from Inspruck, that the inhabi- 
tants of the valley of Oetzthel, in the 
Tyrol, have just been witnesses of an ex- 
traordinary event; not claiming, however, 
the character of a phenomenon—inas- 
much as the cause is apparent, aad ofthe 
most ordinary kind. ‘The waters of the 
lake of Vernagther have suddenly disap- 
peared; having flowed out, in a single 
night, through a large opening broken 
through the bottom of their basin.—Liv- 
ing Age. 


CuINESE Proressorsnip IN Kine’s Cot- 
LEGE.—The East India Company have just 
awarded the sum of 210/. for the purpose 
of the endowment of a Chinese Profes- 
sorship in King’s College, towards which 
2,169/. 11s. had been subseribed.—Living 
Age. 
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SIMPLE 


Amidst the present fashionable display 
attending many of our city chureh eci- 
fices, it is quite a relief to see the sim 
plicity times. 


of former I’xperience 


proves that a surplus of ornament is un- 
favourable to the prop: r use of a house 
intended for religious purposes. Kars 
pean cities offer abundant testimony LO 


this sad truth, and we are not 


without 


sions of corroboration under our own 


Church buildings 
cently erected in New York, with the de- 


eyes. have been re- 
clared design of attracting attendants by 
the display of novelties in architecture, 
the solemnity of obscurity or the display 
of gaudy colors. Immense organs are 
introduced, at an expense sufficient to 
supply a western couuly or two with 
commodious places of worship and sab- 
bath schools, of which many of them, as 
we well know, are now in Jamentable 
need. 

Edifices erected in a style of architec- 
ture new and striking to the eye, natu- 
rally attract the attention, call out the 
remarks and receive the visits of those 
who love novelty ; and the more extrava- 
gant and opposed to scientific rules, the 
more effectually may these eons: quences 
follow. 7 


But neither Christian principle, nor 


historical evidence, nor sound taste, nor 
good judgment has ever recommended 


such a practice. Dazzling trifles spread 
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WORSHIP. 


over the floor of a library would never 
lead They 
might soover draw off the eyes of read- 


ers from their books. 


men to become. students. 


A boy made a re- 
mark not long since, of a gaudy church 
edifice which he had visited, that showed 
the obviousness of ihis truth we are as- 


would 


take meavear to hind out whether there 


serting :—-“* Father,” said he, ** 1 
are two pines of slass alike.” 
And next afier architectural novelties, 
we may naturally look for something 
When nothing 
more brilliant or unheard of to introduce, 


worse. has 


inveouity 
the mind may possibly turn to pictures, 


and then to and what the next 


statues ; 
step may be let history answer. 

lor our part we wish not to follow any 
farther, even in imagination. We pre- 
fer to consort with those who worship in 
stmplicity and truth ; avho see in the word 
of God something worth more than thou- 
sands of gold and silver, and portraits of 
characters, human and divine, superior 
to all that pencil or chisel can produce. 

We prefer to turn to some of the 
buildings as simple as that represented 
above, end reeal the prayers and praises, 
the warnings, instructions and encour- 
agements, Which we have listened to 
among those who were accustomed to fix 
their minds on the Word of God, with 
no gaudy show to dazzle their eyes, no 
theatrical or ball-room music. 
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A WOUNDED SOLDIER 


It is well for us to contemplate all sides 
of war, ata time when our government 


_ are carrying it on, and, as dispassionately 


a ~ a a ~~ - ~ ~ _ = 


—” eo a ee ~ 


as we can, to contemplate its true nature, 
effects and tendency. All that our coun- 
trymen have hitherto known of war, 
is comprehended in what they have read 
of the contests of different nations and 
tribes, in different ages and countries, 
and in the gaudy tinsel and lively music, 
from which it receives a false and de- 
ceptive character. 

If wars were but truly depicted by his- 
torians, every reader’s blood would cur- 
dle at those scenes which, at first, almost 
break the soldier’s heart, and then, by 
habit, too often harden it like iron. If 
our military dresses and movements 
were accompanied with objects and 
sounds at all appropriate to the passions, 
the objects and the effects of the spirit 
of war, our youth would be repelled with 
horror, “by the confused noise of the war- 
rior and garments rolled in blood.” Our 
Indians are much more honest in their 
military celebrations, than we and other 
civilised nations: for they flourish their 
tomahawks, display the scalps they have 
taken, and boast of the widows and or- 
phans they have made, with such wild 
and maniac gestures as we are ashamed 
of everywhere, but on the field of battle. 
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Two consequences of the fa.se aspect we 
give to military affairs are, that many of 
Our young men are inveigled into the 
field, under mistaken notions of what they 
are to see and to do; and writers, rulers 
and thousands of the people are ready to 
declare for war, as the shortest and best 
way of acquiring national honor. 

We cannot but hope that some of the 
young, who are receiving impressions on 
the heart and mind which are to guide 
them for life, may be led, by a right 
course of instruction, by intelligent and 
Christian parents and teachers, to apply 
the great docirine of philanthropy to their 
fellow men at large. 
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Some of our young children, and we 
trust many of them, are already too old 
to admit the principles inculcated by 
some of the oldest of our men, even high 
in Office, who seem determined to send 
fire and sword into Mexico, until the 
wretched inhabitants of that country are 
what? Surely 
we cannot tell; and we are sure no sen- 
sible man can tell. Inthe meantime, our 
soldiers are ready to march in any direc- 
tion, against any body, to kill one or ten 
thousand more fathers, husbands, broth- 
ers,—just when they are ordered. And 
what motive influences so many volun- 
teers? Some may be foolish enough to 





willing to do or say 
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believe that they are doing their duty: 
but how many are fighting for amuse- 
ment, for plunder, or for honoror promo- 
tior’ Many and many a poor man, of 
both armies, has been left in a condition 
like that of the soldier represented in our 
print, with a musket bullet or a cannon 
ball shot through his 
the 
there, alone and without a friend to help 


arm, leg, body or 
head, to die on ground, or to lie 
him, for an hour ora night, and perhaps 
to find his way home if he ean, to bea 
cripple for the rest of his life. 

We that 


might find one question thundering upon 


Wish all our countrymen 
their consciences every day, as we do: 
‘“ Americans! How will you an-wer be- 
fore God to the widows and orphans you 


are making ‘7 


“ Father,” said a little boy of our ac- 
quaintance, “‘ how much does it cos! 10 
send so many soldiers and guns to kill 
the enemy?” When he was informed, 
he asked again—would it not have been 
a better way to bring them to make 
peace, if we had spent a little of that 
money to send them teachers and bibles ?” 
We do not hesitate to say, that sucha 
speech is more honorable, as well as 
more sensible, than all that has been said 
and written, to excite hatred and blood- 


shed between us and other nations. 

The Capture of Montercy.—The late 
news of the capitulation of that city, af- 
ter three or four days hard and bloody 
fighting 


g, is so painful to us, that we are 
unwilling to spend much time in speak- 
ing on the subject. We feel, in our 
hearts, that the day has passed whena 
Christian can justify himself in exulta- 
tion over the calamities of a people, who 
have been put in the attitude of an enemy 
by an act of his own country or govern- 
If the Mexicans had been the 


assailants, the case would have been 


ment. 


quite differeat. We could carry on a 


defensive war to the utmost. 
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Curiosities of London. 


The Regent’s Park Zoological Gardens 
are a very attractive resort. Here are 
congregated a great variety of specimens 
of animated nature, whose tastes are stu- 
diously consulted in everything but the 
tmportant item of liberty. ‘The beaver 
and the otter has each a house to him- 
self in the midst of an artificial pond; 
camels, elephants, and giraffes rove 
about within certain limits, under the 
shade of tall trees; and even lions, tigers, 


hyenas, and such like, can either snuff 


the fresh air, end bask in the sun in the 
piazza of their habitations, or indulge 
their misanthropy in the solitude of pri- 
vate dpartments. ‘The bears and mon- 
kies are victims to the teazing propen- 
sities of the multitude: Bruin espeéially 
thinks himself hardly treated, no doubt, 
to be compelled to make sport for others, 
at so great a sacrifice of his personal 
feelings. In the Surry Zoological Gar- 
dens, on the other side of the river, the 
collection of animals is very neaily as 
large, and there is still more space for 
them. I saw there five noble giraffes, im 
a large field, careering over the ground, 
which they seemed scarcely to touch. 
The Regent’s Park Gardens are beauti- 
fully laid out, and, on such a morning in 
June as that on which | visited them, 
might well remind one, in their profu- 
sion of flowers and shrubbery, and thick- 
leave! trees, of that “ verdurous Para- 
where, while our first parents 
were yet happy in conscious innocence, 


aig? 
dise, 


« About them frisking played 


All beasts of the earth, since wild, and of all 
chase, 

In wood or wilderness, forest or den ; 

Sporting, the lon romped—bears, 


ounces, pards, 

Gambolled before them; the unwieldy ele- 
phant, 

To make them mirth, used all his might, and 
wreathed 

His lithe proboscis.” 


tigers, 


Before leaving the garden, however, | 
had a pretty forcible reminder that it was 
not exactly an Eden. While strolling 
through a retired part of it, I was startled 
by aloud scream, and turning, descried 
a ferocious beast bounding towards me 
in the full exultation of newly acquired 
liberty. I instantly gave indications, not 
to be mistaken, of a most sincere wish to 
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decline the honor of his acquaintance, 
and he, taking the hint, passed me by 
without notice. ‘The self-emancipated 
proved to be a savage wolf-dog that had 
broken his chain. 
‘‘ Namque me silva lupus in Sabina 
Fugit inermem,.” 


So says Horace, and so, mutatis mu- 
tundis, say I. 

From the top of Primrose Hill, in the 
neighborhood of Regent’s Park, I hada 
fine view of the West End. The dome 
of St. Paul’s was dimly visible through 
the everlasting smoke that canopies the 
city, while on the side towards the coun- 
try, the prospect was extensive beneath 
The beauty of the 
environs of London, and indeed of all 
the more cultivated parts of England, sur- 
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are the largest I ever saw, and thence 
twelve miles to London, over a perfectly 
smooth road, winding through richly cul- 
tivated fields, may be set down as one of 
the luxuries of life. ‘The sight of Pope’s 
Villa was pointed out to me, as we pass- 
ed threugh ‘Twickenham. 

London abounds in institutions of va- 
rious sorts, which a stranger thinks he 
must visit. If thoroughly imbued with 
love of the antique, and a connoisseur in 
science and art, and witha!, not deficient 
in patience, he will spend days in explor- 
ing the treasures of the British Museum 
—half a day at Sir John Soane’s Museum 
—an evening at the Adelaide Gallery, 
and another at the Royal Polytechnic In- 
stitution, where scientific lectures are 
given, models of machinery of all kinds 











wept he Wh 4 exhibited, and diving bells and dissolving 
passes yt te . e ene aa te ‘ views divide the interest ; he will dojus- 
— teen aie . pe ane “8 5 tice to the collections of statuary and 
3, ie wee: . = er as: hin, “pres ) painting in the Nationa! Gallery and the 
the eye, is unequalled by any — : os } Academy of Arts, in Trafalgar square, 
kind = yer ees. X. he M J yl r ” and at the British lustitution in Pall Mall, 
rrengetor ae viewed from c er "a and will look into the United Service In- 
oke, an¢ le environs oO ston, ap- . Rial yi : 
proach the nearest to it. The prospect prea nane. Set reg yes stage dee 
we ‘ “welloae? et Ric} q § Specimens, he wiil see a unicorn, well 
‘ery ree ? tod, gt csc answering to the name which, in the 
ree se : mentite 
: . rer nh sia aT a si ' ae book of Job, so much puzzled commenta- 
S , , : f ov, , ' 
™ hn rate i he ae ° th wind tors,—also a cocked hat of Lord Nelson’s, 
Mnape tierbnnge rt ~ ahs Tl a ‘ie P and divers other matters of grave and lu- 
* aed mn ot thn Damn free, eo dicrous interest, according to the temper 
I} a ‘s ) ; = Ss ‘ . Par \? 
er! —" a 9 of the beholder.— Christian Odserver. 
whose grave is on Richmond Hill, came 
to my mind in all their fascinating power. 7 a ee 
One must visit that scene in the bright- Uy. Sentes squadron ‘= the Chinese eune 
ness and beauty of a summer's day, in gives the following bill of fare at a lar . 
. . 8 4 ‘ 
order to appreciate fully those exquisite ML | wor. | 8 
’ i he “eens “ected a Chinese dinner to which he, with numer- 
ines, (“In yonder grave a Druid lies, , thay sla a. 
< . , : ous other foreigners, was invited: 
&e.,) in which kindred genius has en- “1, bird’s nest soup; 2, pork fat, fried 
oe -_ a ae of ge 1: with potatoes ; 3, hogs’ hoofs; 4, mush- 
EE Oe Ee ee es ae room, stewed; 5, birds’ nest salad; 6 
Hampton Court Palace, built by Cardinal ¢ oy) x at & fried Trial 
Wolk th ole yr - giblet soup; 7, kitten hash; 8, fried Irish 
olsey, and taken (or received) from 5 a el. ae . 1 
bh; gy Te a ae ee. potatoes; ¥, rat hash; , lea; ; 
iim by his imperious master, Henry . ahi Gen, 10 Hiied Beeles thd 
Dow ; es ' shark’s fins; 12, fried ducks; 13, dog 
own to the reign of George IIL, it con- > | a ie 
| 5 a , stew; 14, stewed chicken; 15, ham 
tinued to be a royal residence. Not be- | »: 16 k '; 17, fried 
ing in season to get admission to the in- § S€W5 2%, pork stew; 24, Tried cucum- 
wages, 5 ean ; bers; 18, paté of rats; 19, felide ragout ; 
terior, (which I saw alter my returnfrom 90 hi, fn ace yer k: 9] 1: 
he Mani ; a stroll throuch ¢ 20> bam stewed with pork; 21, sucking 
ontinent,) ] took a stroll throug ‘os DOD il paté: 23. snail so I 
the grounds, where verdantlawn, and ma- ( P'S? **: wen Maat it Pret ae 
heres ’ . 2 tasted the first dish, and became so dis- 
jestic trees, and the Thames “drest in » satel chen +: ethlities diene: “Win 
. L . 
summer wreaths,” made up a lovely pros- ae paharaet te wenie +o hina bowls.” J 
pect. In the garden, I sawthe celebrated 
vine, 110 feet long, which in favourable Suipwreck.—The Steam packet-ship 
seasons supplies the Queen’s table(sosays 2 Great Britain ran ashore at Dundrum, 
the Guide-book) with nearly 3,000 bunch- Ireland, with 180 passengers, and will 
es of grapes. A ride on the top ofa ¢ probably be lost. Not a person was 
coach through Bushy Park, whose trees s drowned or injured. (See Vol. 1., p. 441.) 
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, THE CAMELOPARD. | 
; This cut.presents a very accurate por- 2 had as yet but little passed their second 
‘ trait of one of the two camelopards § year; and although about seventeen or ; 
brought to New York in June 1838, by § eighteen feet high, they had probably 
> Messrs. Welsh and Macomber, which yet many inches if not some feet to add | | 
2 were exhibited in several of our cities. to their growth. ) 
7 After all that has been said of the ex- Their natural food is principally the 
2 traordinary height of the camelopard, no 2 leaves and twigs of a species of mimosa, ee 
) person perhaps ever sees one for the first > which grows to the size of considerable ww? 
time, without surprise. The dispropor- ) trees in the vast desert of Kallihary, in| | 
¢ tionate shortness of the body greatly the interior of Africa. They both how- ‘ , 
‘ adds to the effect of its long legs and ever easily accommodated themselves to 
¢ neck. such other vegetable food, as was to be 
¢ To contemplate those singular crea- found more with'n their reach in the dif. et 
tnres, and observe with what facility they ferent places and circumstances to which « 
2 browzed on the branches of trees nearly they had been introduced since captivi- ° & ' 
° twenty feet from the ground, how they ty commenced. They were fed for > —& } , 
» looked down on the tallest man with a de- some time on cows’ milk ; but were very E) s 
; gree of indifference, if not of contempt, fond of grass, hay, oats, &c., and while } a 
and then recollect that they were merely on their journevs in different parts of the act 
colts or cubs, (if either of these terms Union, often raised their lofty heads to . 
; may be applied to them,) certainly gave seize the twigs and leaves of various i ¢ 
2 a spectator very singular sensations. Al- ¢ sorts of our native trees, which happened | B) n 
though they had so far outstripped in 2 to overhang the roads they travel. They } J; ° 
growth the largest animals of this part of > however soon died, as did others which ° > | 
the world, and indeed every other, they ) were afterwards brought here. ( ) : 
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One Hundred Years. 


Hark ! ah list—a solemn knell 

Is striking now from the village bell, 
Some soul has passed from earth away— 
Some restless heart no more will play ; 
J’ll listen to its saddening chime, 

And count the years of a lifetime. 


One hundred years! And can it be 
That thou hast lived a century ? 

One hundred years! An age of time 
Has struck for thee the clock of time. 
One hundred years! Dic death forget 
That you on earth did linger yet ¢ 


One hundred years! And in that time 
Great change has swept o’er many a clime: 
Each heart which beat in youth’s fair day 
All warm for thee, bas passed away, 

And thou alone, of all that race 

Upon this earth hast kept thy place. 


Now dull and dim, that eye once bright ; 
And burning low is reason’s light; 

Thy voice melodious once did speak, 

But now ’tis trembling, cracked, and weak. 
And this, alas! it isto be 

The remnant of a century ! 


Thy hand all trembling—once so firm— 
Thy limbs are stiff—the life sap gone— 
Thy ear which drank !ove’s lowest word 
Is chill and still—no sound is heard. 
Oh! never let me be like thee, 

The last leaf of a century !—Selected. 





Shepherds in Judea. 


Shortly after leaving the city we met 
several flocks of sheep, preceded by their 
shepherds, walking slowly towards Jeru- 
salem, and at once the full force of all the 
beautiful imagery, and the many touch- 
ing smiles derived from such scenes and 
associations, and so often alluded to in 
Scripture, came vividly before me.— 
These Arab shepherds, clad in the tur- 
bans and simple abbas worn by their 
class and carrying a wooden crook in 
their hands, walked in front. 

The sheep, which are a peculiar and 


very handsome breed, are mostly low 


mes 


, s Ps ree fi “4 v 
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sized ; the foreparts of their bodies are of 
a fawn color, the hinder parts white ; 


_) they have a Jong, pendant, silken ears 


and sweeping tails ; their faces more ova! 
and longer than the species in these 
countries, and they have altogether a 
more pleasing, docile aud mild expression 
of countenance. 

No one of them ventured before the 
shepherd, but stopped or quickened their 
pace as he did ; or if a young and forward 
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creature lagged behind, or strayed to 
either side, a single word from their 
leader, often a very look, brouglt it back 
and checked its wanderings. <A few fa- 
vorite lambs frisked about their master, 
rubbing themselves against his Jegs and 
garments. 

Alter the sheep came some young 
goats and lambs, and the whole proces- 
sion closed with abou! two dozen of old 
patriarchal-lookivg goats; which brought 
up the rear. ‘These goats have long 
horns and pendant ears that hang almost 
to the ground, and their hair is a glossy 
black and of the finest grain; the sheep 
and goats were perfectly distinct. 

These shepherds are often to be seen 
about sunset slowly approaching the city 
from ail sides, to seek shelter for their 
flocks, during the night, in some of the 
deep valleys by which it is surrounded, 
carrying the lambs in their bosoms. It 
is almost incredible, the influence that 
the shepherds of Palestine possess over 
their flocks; many of them have no dogs, 
but a word is quite suflicient to make 
them understand and obey the will of 
the'r shepherd. 


He sleeps among them at night, and in 
the morning leads them forth to pasture ; 
always walking before them, guiding 
them to those places where they can en- 
joy the best foed, and resting when he 
thinks they have obtained a sufficiency, 
or during the heat of the day, in some 
coo], shady place, where they all imme- 
diately lie down around him. 


He has generally two or three favorite 
lambs which do not mix with the flock, 
but follow close at his side, frisking and 
fondling about him like dogs ; indeed the 
degree of intelligence and understanding 
that exists between the Arab and his 
flock is truly astonishing. ‘“ ‘They know 
his voice, and follow him;” and “he 
careth for the sheep.” It was probably 
to such shepherds as these that the an- 
gel announced the glad tidings of the 
Savior’s birth.— ilde’s Narrative. 





Harp.—A Sunday School in Boons- 
borough, Ky , was recently disturbed by 
a keeper of a neighboring grop-shop, who 
rushed in and shamefully abused the su- 
perintendent. He was tried before a 
jury, and acquitted on the ground that 
a Sunday School is Nor a religious meet- 
ing.— True Sun. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 5 Cement for Yards, Stable Floors, 
—- -- - = C Ke. 
BUDDING AND GRAFTING. : The Albany Cultivator quotes from the 
> A correspondent of the Genesee Far- Agricultural Gazette, directions for mak- 
2 mer over the sionature of A. H. savs that ing cement floors, from which we extract 
you can bud in the Spring as well as in the following. 
¢ August, and craft in the Fall as well as . Two parts of sifted coal ashes and one 
) in the Spring, and with good success. part of quick lime, to be thoroughly 
¢ He says, in regard to budding or m- ¢ m™!xe d together in a conical heap, then 
> noculating, that the buds should be taken  ‘ proceed as in mixing up fine mortar, mak- 
‘ from scions cut early, and as there is no ¢ ing a hollow in the top of the cone, and 
> foot stalk of the leaf to take hold of, in § pouring in gas tar—not gas water, or 
¢ inserting the bud, the slice of wood that which is half and half as it some- 
shonld be made longer above the bud say times comes out of the reservoir, but the 
S three-quarters of an inch, by which the thick tar—and gradually mix as you 
? bud may be pushed into place, anda part ) would mix water with the mortar or plas- 
of it then cut off. 2 ter, until the heap is about the consist- 
¢ When scions are cut in July or Au- ence of pretty thick mortar. In forming 
cust, for crafting, the upper part of the my yards and sheds for cows, and those 
¢ leaf Cee immediately be cut off, leav- attached to loose boxes for horses, two 
> ing the stem; and if they are not to be ¢ Years ago, in order that all the fluids 
§ put in the same day, the lower part of » should draw towards a tank, | employed 
) the scion should be ‘inserted ina potato, 2 this compound on a surface formed with 
. to keep 1 it damp. stone broken very small, and a small 
Where crafts ean be cot in the neigh- quantity of gravel scattered over them, 
$ borhood, August is a eas safe a time and then rolled down to prevent unneces- 
> to insert them as the Spring, and there sary waste of the cement. ‘I his was laid 
» is less danger of the scions being spoiled over and then patted down with an iron 
: by improper methods of preserving them. shovel. In the course of two or three 
2 He states that he bas often tried the me- days, just before it gets hard, pass an 
¢ thod of budding in the Spring and graft- iron roller over - In the course of a 
¢ ing in the Fall, with success. It may ° week, if properly cone, it will be firm as 
0 oftentimes be convenient to do each as % ‘Stone, and not affected either by drought 
? above recommended—we think it may ¢ OF Wel. 
§ be done, though we suppose it would be 2 — 
¢ better to wait until the bark of the stock ° PRESERVATION OF THE Sweet Potato.— | 
would slip, in order lo separa'e it more >» Select a high dry spot, make a circular , 
¢ easily from the wou i, for the insertion ¢ bed of six or seven feet in diameter, ele-— 
S of the bud as above directed. ? vated a few inches above the surrounding 
, earth, by digging a trench 8 or ten inches 
HEDGES. deep, and throwing the earth taken out 
: of it on the bed, throw down a layer of 
? We are inclined to think that the best > fine pine straw, 7 or eight inches thick; 
( shrub for hedges, i: our part ofthe Union, § take the potatoes immediately from the 
© orat any rate, the best thing that has ? patch as they are dug, and put them on 
hitherio been tried, is the buekthorn, § the bed without being bruised, from 30 | 
(Rhamnus Catharticus.) It is hardy,and ° to 50 bushelsina bed. Overthem throw 
, will stand ihe severe~t of our winters Un- alayer of dry pine straw, 5 to 6 inches 
2? harmed. It will accommodate itself to thick, over the straw a layer of pine bark 
» sandy, loamy, or clayey lands, and bears 5  pulledfrom dead or decaying logs, throw 
¢ trimming. * on earth to the depth of six inches, and 
5 Those 1 our Vien! y Can -ee a good ‘ Ol) the whole make AI sliht shelter at 
0 specimen of it in the carden of our neich- ¢ pine boards. Leave a small hole at the 
‘ bor, Eben Fuller, Esq., where they can top of the bark without earth, covered 
be found in the full tide of successful with a piece of pine bark, to let the 
) experiment, and where, we presume, steam escape. In April take the potatoes | 
‘ some of the berries or fruit can be ob- § and remove them to a dry and cool room. 
tained this fall—Maine Farmer. 5 Kingston, N. C, 1846.—Cultivator. 
) 
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RECIPES. 


Prum MarmMatape.—Put your plums into 
a tin or brass ketile, with just enough water 
to cook them. cover them closely and boil 
them till they are done. Rub them through 


a colander or tin sieve, and to each pound of 


pulp or juice put a pound of sugar. Boil it a 
long time, till the marmalade becomes quite 
thick. Be sure to stir it constantly while 
boiling. 

All marmalades are made in the same 
manner. ‘The parings of quinces may be kept 
separate from the cores, and prepared as 
above. 

Common brown sugar should never be used 
for sweetmeats without cleansing. It pre- 
vents fermentation and the alcoholic taste 
that follows.—Selected. 





Recrrpzk For CLeaNnsING Sucar.—To each 


pound of sugar, add one table spoonful of 


coarsely powdered charcoal, and to every five 
pounds of sugar, add the white of one egg 
add a pint of cold water; sur the whole to- 
gether, thoroughly, place it over the fire and 
boil fifteen minutes. After taking off the 
thick skum, strain the syrup through a cloth 
till it is as thick as melted sugar before add- 
ing the fruit. 

[We take the tiberty of suggesting that the 
charcoal, after being powdered coarsely, be 
put into a sieve, the dust separated, and only 
the coarser part added to the syrup. We 
think this would make less straining necessa- 
ry. | —Selected. 


InpDrIAN Pupprnc.—Boil a quart of milk, and 
stir in Indian meal ull it is nearly as thick as 
you can stir it with a spoon; then add a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a cupfull of molasses, a tea- 
spoonful of ginger or ground cinamon, and 
cold milk enough to make a thin batter. Boil 
ina thick bag four hours, or bake the same 
length of time. Care should be taken that 
the water does not stop boiling while the pud- 
ding isin. Pudding made in this way, with 
the addition of a quart of chopped sweet ap- 
ples, and baked from four to six hours, will 
be found delicious. —Selected. 
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BuckwHEAT Caxes.—You gave a method of 
making them with soda andacid. ‘These are 
not in every farm-house. Here is my me- 
thod. Ifyou wish to have them made in five 
minutes, take some saleratus or pearl ash ; 
dissolve it and put it into the batter, when 
mixed; stir well, and then pour in some vine- 
gar; effervescence will at once commence, 
and directly the batter will be light, and may 
be baked. The cakes will not be as good as 
if raised with yeast, but will be good. When 
the batter has been put to rise with yeast, 
and does not, put in some salzratus or pearl 
ash and vinegar, and soon the cakes will be 
light. T 
[American Agriculturtst. 
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InpDrIAN CakrFs.—Boil some corn meal, as 
mush, for five or six hours; then mix itasa 
batter, and add some wheat flour to make 
the cakes hold together and turn easily ; and 


two or three eggs, with salt to season; bake 
on the griddle tll brown. 


Musu.—lIt is very common to make mush 
by boiling only a few minutes. This is all 
wrong. It should be boiled one ortwo hours, 
and if longer it will do no harm. It will be 
necessary to occasionally add some water to 
keep the mass thin ana prevent burning. 

[American Agricuiturist. 





Fryine as A Move or Cooxinc.—This mode 
of cooking is more common in the Western 
States than any other; and in some families 
than all together. Whether the meat be ba- 
con, ham, pork, veal, chicken, mutton, or fish, 
the same ordeal 1s appointed it—it is to be 
fried. There are cases, too, in which the 
manner of doing it is horrible to think of. We 
have seen ham put over a hot fire, and fried 
full twenty minutes—till the house was fillled 
with the fumes of burnt fat. A piece of ma- 
nilla rope, cooked or uncooked, would be a 
delicacy compared to it; and as for digestion, 
we do not believe the stomach of a dog, alli- 
gator, or anaconda, could make an impression 
upon it. 

Housekeepers should know that of all ways 
in which meats are cooked, that of frying is 
the worst for the health of those eating them. 
The animal oils are at the best pronounced to 
be more obnoxious to the stomach than any 
other alimentary matiers. The influence of 
heat upon them effects chemical changes, 
which renders them worse still. In frying, 
meats absorb and retain a large quantity of 
fat which ts for a considerable time subjected 
toa great heat. and is thus rendered unfit 
for the stomachs of children and weak people 
especially. 

The cooking by broiling is far less object- 
ionable, as the fat is separated from the meat, 
and escapes being heated to any such degree 
as in the former case. Broiling, baking, boil- 
ing and stewing are all better in respect to 
the flavor they impart to meats, and are quite 
as easy when adequate preparations for them 
are made, and are many times more favora- 
ble to health. 

From all that we have seen, we are con- 
vinced that much of our western cooking is 
extremely vicicus. How many of our people 
live almost wholly on warm bread, strong 
coffee, and fried meats? A very large pro- 
poruon, aS we are assured. Can anybody 
wonder at the brownness of complexion, want 
of nervous energy, and bilious habits of mul- 
titudes everywhere to be met with in the 
Western States? This isa matter far too 
much overlooked. It is of great importance; 
and the remedy rests in a good measure with 
our female friends ; and we hope their atten- 
tion will be turned to it till a change, so far 
as needed, is effected.— Western Paper. 
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The Happy Farmer. 





BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 


—_—- a 


Saw ye the farmer at his plough 
As you were riding by, 

Or wearied ‘neath his noonday toil 
When summer suns were high: 

And thought vou that his lot was hard, 
And did you thank your God 

That you and yours were not condemn’d 
Thus like a slave to piod? 


Come see him at the harvest-home, 
When garden, field and tree 

Conspire, with flowing stores to fill 
His barn and granary. 

His healthful children gaily 
Amid the new mown hay, 

Or proudly aid, with vigorous arm, 
liis task as best they may. 


sport, 


The dog partakes his master’s joy, 
And cuards the loaded wain: 

The feathery people clap their wings, 
And lead their youngling train. © 

Perchance the hoary grandsire’s eye 
The glowing scene surveys, 

And breathes a blessings on his race, 
Or guides their evening praise, 


The harvest Giver is their friend, 
The Maker of the soil, 

And earth, the mother, gives them bread 
And cheers their patient toil. 

Go, join them round their wintry hearth, 
Their heartfelt pleasures see; 

And you can bett ter judge how blest, 
The farmer’s life may be.—Selected. 


Gentle Words. 


A voung Rose in the summer time 
Is beautiful to me, 

And glorious the many stars 
That glimmer on the 

But Gentle Words and loving hearts 
And hands to elas own. 

Are hetter than the Flowers, 


~! > 
Q}r stars that 


' SCH 


yomy 
' ‘ 
‘ rithtest 


ever shone. 


e (i;rass {to life, 
ing rlower, 


t and wateh the 


The Sun may warm th 
The Dew the ¢croo t 
And eyes grow bright 
hight 
Of Autumn’s opening hour— 
But words that breathe of tenderness, 
And smiles we know are true, 
Are warmer than the Summer time, 
And brighter than the Dew. 
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It is not much the World can give, 
With all its sabte art: 

And Gold or Gems are not the things 
To satisfy the Heart; 

But oh! if those who eluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiiul is earth ! 

'N. Y. Observer. 


ENIGMA.—NO. 20. 


letters. 
fruit from which an 


I am composed ot 12 
My 1, 2, 3, 4,9 
oil is extracted, 
My 2, 12, 6, 5, is a musical instrument, 
My 3, 4, 12, is a climbing plant. 
My 11, 3, 4, 9, Ll, is a body of water. 
My 7, 1, 10, is a mountain mentioned in the 
Bible. 
My 2 
My 
My 
naval commander. 


» Isa 


2, 1, 5, 6, 5, is a river in France. 
8, 1, 1s a river ia L[taly. 
whole is the name of a distinguished 


H. C, B. 
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FROM A MISSIONARY AT TAMPA BAY. 


The population is fast changing, and 
for the better. The pioneer is giving 
way to the farmer and planter ; enterprise 
and thrift are advancing. North of this, 
herdsmen are rapidly coming in with 
their families, depending chiefly on their 
stock for support. ‘They are 
them very illiterate; probably not one 
half of them can cither read or write in- 
telligibiy ; and their spiritual darkness, 
is greater even than their mental.—-\iss. 
Chronicle. 
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Rtxcissuz oF Vout. L—A New Stereotype Edt 





tion of this Magazine.—The first quarterly 
part of Vol. [. is now ready—for 37 1-2 
cents, or 4 copies for sl. Orders should be 
sent soon, 
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